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x CHRIST. FRID: GAR- 


MANNTI, Medici R.E. S. Provinc. 
Phyfi Chemnicenfis, Academici curiofi, de’ 
Miraculis Mortuorum, Libri tres ; quibus 
premiffa Differtatio, de Cadavere & Mira- 
culis in genere. Opus Phyfico-Medicum, 
curiofis Obfervationibus, Experimentis, a- 
liifque rebus, quz ad elegantiores Literas 
{pectant, exornatum, diu defideratum & 
expetitum, beato Authoris Obitu interveni- 
ente editum. L. Emmanuele Henrico Gar- 
manno, Autoris Filio, Poliatro Sneebergen- 
fi. Drefde & Lipfix, 1709. That is, 4 
Treatife concerning the moft wonderful Phoeno- 
mena obfervable in Dead Bodies; divided 
into Three Books. By L. Chriftian Frederick 
Garman, a Phyfician : With a Preliminary Dif- 
fertation concerning the Nature of Dead Bodies, 
and Miracles in general. Publifh'd by L. Em- 
manuel Henry Garman, the Author's Son, 
In 4to. pagg. 1244. befides the Differtation. 


thought fit to give an Account of it, becaufe 

it runs upon a Curious Subje& ; and befides, 
it is hardly known in England. M. Garman begins his 
Preliminary Differtation with an Explication of the 
Word Cadaver; which he derives from cadere, to fall, 
becaufe a Dead Body can’t ftand. Some will have it to 
be an Abridgment of thefe Three Words, Caro data Ver- 
mibus. ‘The Author makes feveral other Reflexions up- 
on this Head; and then examines what diftinguifhes 
a Dead Body from one that feems only to be Dead. 
This gives him Occafion to, difcourfe of Lethargicks, 
and other Sick Perfons , who fometimes are look’d 
— as Dead. He mentions, after Pliny, the Hiftory 
of a Boy, who having walk’d a long time in the Sun, 
retired into a Cavern, where he flept Fifty feven Years 


T H O’ this Book was printed Jaft Year, we have 
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without awaking. He has not forgot the Story of the 
Seven Sleepers. He makes feveral Remarks upon Relicks 


_and the Invocation of Saints; and his Differtation cons 


tains many Curious Obfervations, and Learned Ens 
quiries. | 

His Work is divided into Three Books ; wherein he 
explains the moft wonderful Phenomena, that appear in 
Dead Bodies. In the firft Book, he gives an Account of 
the principal Phenomeng relating to Hair, and makes ve~ 
ry Curious Enquiries about it. He examines why Hair 
grows after Death; what may be the Caufe of its Red- 
nefs ; from what Principle it arifes; what Centexture ic 
has; what Matter it is made of ; whether it be Excre- 
mentitious. He gives fome Inftances of People , whofe 
Tongue and Gums were hairy: He alfo examines the 
Feathers of Birds; and hardly forgets any Queftion re. 
lating to thefe Heads. He obferves that Hair is hol- 
low, and of a Triangular Figure. None will doubt of 
the Hollownef$ of Hair, that makes ufe of a Microfcope: 
Befides, as the Author obferves , the Plica Polonica, a 
common Diftemper among the Poles, whofe Blood comes 
one thro’ the Hair, does fufficiently prove that iris hol- 
ow. 

The Plica Polonica is fo calf'd., becaufe the Hair 
Frizles into Knots. _ What is very remarkable in 
that ‘Diftemper , is, That Hair is alfo painful when 
touch’d. 

As for what concerns the Contexture of Hafr, it has 
been obferved that it has a Round Root , like that of a 
Tulip, wherein one may perceive a little Nerve, with 
fome little Branches fhooring out ; fo that this Root is 
planted, as it were, in a Flower-por, as Malpighi ex. 

refles it. A Hair is therefore a {mall Plant, into che 

oot of which fomie Sanguine and Lymphuatick Veffels 
infinuate themfelves, as tlie Blood flowing from it 
plainly fhews. In a State of Health, the Blood; that 
is in the Root of the Hair, géets into che. Hair ir felf 
under the Form of Sap; but when the entre 
is alter'd, as it happens in the Plica, thé Cutaneous 
Glands , wherein the Hair is planted, and their Veffels, 
grow extraordinarily big : And therefore tit Blood i 
no longer fifted in thofe Glands under the Fort of 
Sap, but has a free Paflage into all thofe Veflels, and 
gets into the very Hair, the Cavity whereof is much ens 

arged ; which is the Reafon why it comes out at th 
Hair’s End. Some Moderns pretend that Hair is folid, 
and has no Cavity. M. Leeuwenhoeck, who is of that Oz 
pinion, fays, That having viewed fome Hair with a good 
Micrcfcope, they appear’d to him under the Form of mas 
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ny little Balls join'd together, like the Pearls of a Neck- 
lace. If it be fo, ‘tis no eafy thing to account for the 
Polifp Diftemper: But, according to common Micro- 
{copes, Hair appears tranfparent, and full of Knots and 
Marrow, like a Stick of an Elder-Tree. "Tis a hard mat- 
ter to know , why the Poles are more fubjec to the Plica 
than other Nations. Some fay, this Diftemper 1s occa- 
fion'd by the Waters they drink: And ‘tis certain, there 
is a Fountain in Poland, the Water whereof caufes the 
Plica. 

The Author having difcourfed of Hair, proceeds to 
the Confideration of the Face ; and then gives feveral 
Inftances of moanful Voices that came out of Graves, 
and were afcribed to Dead Bodies : Which gives him 
Occafion to relate a great many Stories concerning Dead 


People. 


In the Second Book, he treats of the Spots that appear 
in the Skin of Dead Bodies; and of the Contagion, 
Lightnefs, and Heavinefs of the fame Bodies; Ot 


Speétres, Orc. 


In the Third Book, he difcourfes of the Putrefaction 
of Dead Bodies, and enquires into the Reafon why tome 
keep under Ground without Rotting: Whereupon he 
{peaks of Mummies , petrify’d Corptes , and the Refur- 
re&tion. He propofes feveral Queltions concerning the 
Refurrestion. As for in'tacce: Whether thofe that are 
born without Arms, fhall be raifed with Arms? And if 
they are raifed with Arms ; whether thole Arms will be 
look’d upon as Rais’d Members , or Parts newly Crea- 
ted > Whether there will be Two Sexes in the Refurre- 
€tion ; or only One, wiz. of Men? The Author an- 
fwers, with St. duzufin, That He who created both 
Sexes, will alfo raife chem: And that if JE SUS 
CHRIST fays that Men don’t Marry in Hea- 
ven, he does not fay there are no Women there, 
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AN EXTRACT of a Differtation 
concerning Paftoral Poetry , written by the 
Abbot FRAGUIER, a Member of 
the French Academy, and of the Royal A- 


cademy of Infcriptions. 
H E Abbot Fraguier begins his Differtation with this 


T Queftion : Why Virgil in that Elaborate Paflage of 
the Georgicks, wherein he deferibes the Happinels of a 
Countrey-Life, fays nothing of the Songs that take up 
the idle Hours of Shepherds. He adds, that this Quefti- 

on appears the more natural, becaufe Homer never ipeaks 
of the Countrey, without mentioning Rural Mufick. But 
if the Matter be narrowly look’d into, fays M. Fraguier, 
it will appear that if Homer acted the Part of a good Poet 
in this Refpe&, defcribing things that had no Exiftence 
but in his Imagination; Virgil did wilely avoid a Faulr, 
which a mean Poet wou'd have been guilty of. For the 

Georgicks being a Work grounded upon Truth, Virgil 
cou'd not praife a Countrey-Life on account of a thing, 
whofe Charms are only in the Imagination of the Poets, 

On the contrary, becaufe he defcribes that Life, fuch as 

it is, and attended with good Nature and Innocence ; 
his Defcription, adorn’d with all the Graces of Poetry, 
makes it appear fo charming and defirable , that thofe 
who read his Excellent Verfes with any Tafte, may fo far 
forget themfelves as to think he is to blame in preferring 
to it the Happinefs of a confummate Philofopher. It had 
been therefore an improper thing for him to reprefent 

that State of Life otherwife : And fince he reckon'd the 

Chaftity of Married People among the Advantages that 

attend it, Cafta pudicitiam fervat domas; he was far from 

finding any Happinefs in Love and Jealoufy , which af- 

ford the moft agreeable Songs of Bucolick Poetry. After 

this ingenious Obfervation the Author proceeds in the 

following manner. 


1710. 

Poetry isan Imitation. T he Defign of Bucolick Poetry 
is to imitate what is faid and tranfatted among Shepherds. 
But it muft not be confin'd to the bare Reprefentation of 
real Truth, which would feldom pleafe : It ought to rife 
as far 2s Ideal Truth, which embelifhes Nature, and car. 
ries Poetry, as well as Painting, to the higheft Perfeéti- 
on. Paftoral Poetry is like a Landskip, which is feldom 
drawn from 4 particular Place; but its Beauty refults 
from the Union of feveral Pieces placed in their true 
Light ; in the fame manner as beautiful Anticks have been 
generally copied, not from a partreular Object, but trom 
the Idea of the Artift, or from feveral beautiful Parts of 
different Bodies, reunited in one Subjeé. 

Such is the Idea I have form’d of Paftorals; which 
made me fay that whatever pleafes us, in this fort of Poe. 
try, exifts only in the Imagination ot the Poet. My Dif 
fertation runs wholly upon this Principle. 

A Paftoral is a kind of Dramatick Poem, wherein the 
Poet introduces fome Adtors upon the Stage ; and there. 
fore, to proceed methodically in this Differtation, M. Fra- 
guier, in the firft Place, treats of the Scene. Secondly of 
the Actors. Thirdly, of what paffes upon the Scene : 
And laftly, of the Style proper to Paftoral Poetry. 

I. The Scene isalways a Rural Landskip, which may 
take in Woods, Meadows, the Banks of Rivers and Foun- 
tains, and even fometimes the Sea-fhore. And as, in or- 
der to form a Landskip , that may pleafe the Sight, a 
Painter takes a particular Care to chule the moft beauti- 
ful Produétions of Nature , according to the Chara&er of 
the Picture he defigns to draw ; fo a Bwcolick Poet ought 
to pitch upon a Scene fuitable to his Subjeét, and offer to 
the Imagination fuch Obje&ts as have nothing in them 
but what is True and Noble. I call True, tays the Authar, 

what is not improbable; and I call NoJ/e, that which 
keeps up a certain Character of Decorum and Dignity. No 
Scene, for Example, could be more proper for a Pattoral, 
than chat fo carefully defcribed by P/ato in his Phedrus, 
where Socrates and Phedrus difcourfe together about Elo. 
quence, and treat of Love gccafionally, but in a manner 
wholly Sublime and Philofophical. The high Plane-Tree 
that difcovers it felf beyond the River I/fus, near Athend, 
and which was afterwards fo much Celebrated ; the 
blooming Shrub, that yieldsa moft pleafant Odour in the 
‘middle of Summer ; the Purling Stream ; the thick Grafs 
which upon a fmall rifing Ground forms a moft Delight- 
ful Bed ; the Noife of Grafhoppers heard every where in 
the Heat of the Day ; all this makes up a Scene, that 
feems to be defign’d for a Paftoral. So that, if inftead of 
Socrates and Phedrus, fome Shepherds had been introduced 
with their Flocks, refting in the Shade, and finging what. 
ever their Paflions or idle Hours fhou'd fuggeft, it had 
been a very proper Stage for them. Every Objekt is fo 
Charming, that one is uncertain, fays an excellent Au- 
thor, whether he fhall Bath himtelf in that clear Water 
or quench his Thirft with it, or lend an Ear to the Noife 
of the Grafhoppers, or lie on the foft Grafs. And as Pla. 
to heightens the Beauty of his Landskip, by fhewing the 
Place, where, according to the Tradition of the Coun. 
trey , Poreas ravifh’d Orithya, and by placing near the 
Fountain fome Rural Statues, whereby it appear’d that 
the Place was Confecrated to 4chelous and the Nymphs ; 
in like manner the Scene of a Paftoral may be characte. 
rized and embellith’d, as it was practis’d by Virgilin thefe 
Verfes, wherein he imitates Theocritus, 


Famaque Sepulchrum 
Incipit apparere Biancris 





Which offers an ancient Sepulchre to the fight 

duces a noble effe& in ahs Landskip. The — if. 
Bucolick Drama lies generally in the Recefs of a Wood, in 
a place where the Foreft, being lefs ftock’d with Trees 
leaves a free ground for the Cartle. : 


Saltibus in vacuis pafcant, & —. 
Formofam refonare doces Amarylida Syluam, Georg. 3: 


In that part of the Wood, if there is 

markable than others, ’tis near that Tive the Penta 
Scene, becaufe Shepherds drive their Flocks thither in 
the Heat of the Day. , 


Efibus 
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Eftibus at mediis ambrofam cx yuirere valem, 
Sicub: magna Fours antiquo robore quercus 
Ingentes tendat ramos ; aut ficubi nigrum 
Ticibus crebris facra nemus accubet umbra, 
Georg. 3. 


But as in our common Plays the Decoration of the 
Stage ought, in fome Meafure, to make part of the Piece 
that is reprefented, by its Affinicy with the Subje& ; fo, 
in a Paftoral, the Scene, and what is faid by the A@ors, 
ought to be united by a kind of Conformity ; that Chear- 
fulnefs may not appear in a fad place, nor Melancholy 
and Defpair in a fmiling and pleafant Scene. In the Se- 
cond Eclogue of Virgil, the Scene lies in a fad and dark 
Wood, becaufe the Shepherd, introduced by the Poet, 
is toexprefs his Grief occafion’d by an unhappy Paflion. 


Tantum inter denfas, umbro[a cacumina, fagos 
Affidud veniebat : ibi bec incondita folus 
Montibus && fylvis fudio jattabat inani. 


M. Fraguier having thus prepared the Scene, introduces 
the Actors. 


II. Shepherds are the Ators of a Bucolick Drama. The 7 


Inhabitants of the Countrey may be divided into Three 
forts of People. Some are only taken up with Rural 
Concerns, under the Dire&tion of a Steward, whom the 
Latins call Villicus. They have no Part to a& in a Pafto- 
ral Drama, If the Vidicus appears fometimes in fome 
Pieces of Poetry, ’tis only in Gzorgicks, or in fome Works 
like the Epiftles and Satyrs of Horace, wherein one Cervi- 
us delivers his Thoughts , and tells old Women’s Sto- 
ries. , 


Cervius bec inter vicinus narrat aniles 
Ex re fabelas Horat, Sat. 6. lib. 2. 





Others manure the Ground, and being continually bufy 
have no time to mind any thing that requires fome Rett 
and Leifure, 


— Redit Agricolis labor affus in annum, 
Arque infe fua per deftigia volvitur annus. 


Others are only taken up with the Care of tending their 
Flocks: And the Confideration of their way of Living 
gave Birth to Paftoral Poetry. 


Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguium 

Paftores ovium carmina fiftula, 

Dele&antque Deum, cui nemys & nigri 
Colles Arcadia placent. UHorar. 


Nature taught them to amufe themfelves with Pipes and 
Songs. They wanted not to hear the chirping of Birds 
in order to fing ; and the Zephyrs, whofe Breath feems to 
animate Reeds and make them fpeak, occafion‘d their con- 
triving the like Infruments, which were perfected by 
Ufe and Art. For there isno need to fetch from Mytho- 
logy, and uncertain Hiftories, the Origin of a thing, 
which may be found in Nature ; and the moft Learned 
Writers, who look’d for it out of Nature, have not been 
fatisfied with their Enquiries. The Paftoral Life of fome 
Nations produced Aftronomical Obfervations, and placed 
in the Heavens fome of thofe Animals, that grazed in 
the Fields : It has alfo occafion’d the Myfteries of Judici- 
al Aftrology. But becaufe it generally produced Rural 
Songs , the Poets, who only mind what may pleafe, 
pitch’d upon thofe imperfeé& Effays, and improved them. 
‘They thought,not without Reafon,that if they reprefented 
plain and harmlefs Shepherds, in fome fhort Dramatick 
Pieces, finging their Happinefs, or exprefling their Trou. 
ble ; fuch ?erformances cou'd not fail of having a good 
Succefs. And indeed this fort of Poetry is entremely 
pleafant, and more charming than any other. It does 
not contain dreadful Images of War and Battels ; It does 
not ftir fad Paflions, by moving or terrifying Obje&s, 
nor excite the natural Malignity of Men by a ftudied Imi- 
tation of Ridicule ; but brings into their Thoughts the 
Happinefs of a quiet Life, which they are fo far from 
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enjoying. Nothing can be more proper to remove their 
Cares and calm the Uneafinefs of their Mind , becaufe 
nothing can have a greater Affinity with that Condition 
of Life, that cou’d make them Happy. Hence it is that 
the Ancients being willing to affign a Place, where good 
Men fhou’d receive, in another World, the Reward due 
to their Virtue , imagin’d not ftately Palaces, fhining 
with Gold and precious Stones, but pleafant Fields wa- 
tered with Brooks, dark Woods, and pleafant Groves. 
In a word, they feign’d that virtuous Men wou'd have 


for their Reward, under another Sun , what moft Men 
defpife in this World. 


Nalli certa domns, lucit habitamus opacis, 
Riparumque toros, oo prata recentia rivis, 


5 Anchifes to his Son A2neas in the VI. Book of the 4- 
neias, 


The Words Paftoral Poetry, and Bucolick Poetry, fignify 
the fame thing: And as ¢&s fignifies an Ox, Céu0aG, 
from whence Cuxodsxos is derived, fignifies a Man, who 
tends that fort of Animals, in Oppofition to thofe who 
take care of Sheep or Goats. Perhaps, fome will won. 
der that the former fhou’d have been preferr'd to the Jat- 
ter, fince they are not generally fo young, nor confe- 
quently fo proper for Songs and Poetry. Nay, it feems 
to us, that an Ox is not an Animal, whofe Sight or Re- 
membrance affords any great Pleafure. The Reafon of 
it is, that in the French Poetry we avoid the Words 
Boeuf and Vache; (an Ox and a Cow,) inftead of which 
we fay Taureau and Geniffe, (a Bull and a Heifer). Eve. 
ry Language has fomething peculiarto it ; and we ought 
not to judge of other Languages and Countries by ours. 
A Word may be mean in French, and very noble in Greek 
and Latin: An Animal may be flighted by us, that was 
very acceptable to the Greeks and Romans. It wou'd be 
fometimes a difficult thing for us to give a Reafon of our 
Tafte. We are fo fantaftical, as to defpife thofe Ani- 
mals, which the Ancients efteem’d out of Reafon , as 
the Fellow-Labourers of Men, and the chief Inftruments 
of Plenty. ‘Tis a common thing to find them menti- 
on'd with Men, not only in Books of Agriculture , but 
alfo in Poetical Writings. M. Fraguier fays, he might 
qn feveral Paflages of Varro, and other Geoponick Au- 

t 


ors; but he is contented to cite thefe Words of 
Virgil : 


Nec tamen hac cum fint Hominumq; Boumq; labores 
Verfando terram experti, Cc. 


The Ancients faw thofe Animals adorn’d with Gar- 
Jands : Their Horns were gilded ; they were led in great 
Pomp, and fell a Sacrifice to the Honour of the greateft 


Gods ; as Homer faysin feveral Places, and Virgil in thele 
Words : 


Et flatuam ante aras aurata fronte juvencum: 
Taurum Neptuno, tanrum tibi, pulcher Apollo, 


They faw the Bull in Heaven ; and it was properly 
that Conftellation, which fhew’d the Country People the 
Beginning of the Year, in the Month of April, when 
the Earth opens her Bofom, to receive in the Spring the 
Seeds, which fhe returns with Ufury in Autumn. 


Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 
Taurus 
Vere tument terra, O& genitalia femina pofcunt. 
Tum Pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus Aather 
Conjugis in lata gremium defcendit, G omnes 
Magnus alit, magnos commiftus corpore fatus, 





They faw the fame Animals engrav’d upon their moft 
precious Veffels ; and when a New Colony was founded, 
the Magiftrates took a particular Care to have them 
ftamp’d upon Medals: Which they did to perpetuate 
the Memory of the New Settlement , and to denote the 
Fertility of the Ground that was to be manured. How 
pleafant is the Sight of Bulls and Heifers, in a beautiful 
Landskip? Whether they be reprefeated grazing, or ly- 
ing down to reft themfelves, they produce an agreeable 


Effect. 


_— 
Eftee.* Pe Oxén being fook'd upon by the Ancients 
ag the thoft noble aad stefal Mame s, the Perfons who 
tended cheat, were accounted the moft confiderable 
Stiepherds . Hence it is that Rural Poetry too. its De- 
ation from them, and was called Bucelick. 
ter : fide who a aera phe cg omg ought to re- 
that the Defign of his Art is rather to copy 


Truth, than to iiaidite post ature ; 
der ia iftaken in the Ky at of the Ming oy: is to 


pe at, and_ offer to the neat ° his Readers 
aN ry and Povercy of sc ba, ahen they 
ox he thou'd —— sand Convenien- 
cies that pe com Fi finds fault with. Homer 
oe me mebing 3 haa P tage unbecoming an Epick 
rgreat Poet ae t alfo be blamed for giving 

sacietee,  Deluption © of the Raggs and Naftinefs of 
‘f phote Poverty is belides attended with 


Pat a yl and M insanSa = Things very odious. 


Wipies of -a malice gad ie roe to the fame 
eye, Pie ete peraed as mean. as 

ehey fe, oa tis Be ial for if in 
ings were Shepherds, it 

pein Be | or "tec ea r we ace, Shepherds en meer 
— 4 Hirelings Bur, though they be never fo con- 
emptible, a Poet ue ht to confider them only as Men 
fiee Foti Paffions and Trouble, who being meanly cloath- 


ed, with their Crooks and Dogs, exercife over their Flocks 
the fame Power the Gees exercife over as Git are on- 
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ly taken up with, 
confifts the whole Subje& of P 
thus laid the Scene, and fhown the Character of the A- 


s.and Herein 


oral — Having 


&tors, what remauis is only to determine their +S ahi 
There was but one AGor in the ancient Tragedy , ac- 


cording to ar:ftotle. fe fete mere in a Second , and 
Sephocles-a Thitd, This Threefold State. of Dramatick 
Pi ces has been heat gg: in Paftorals,, Pop Shepherd 
mikes an Two are frequently a ig ee and ‘a 
y ay sy abet Judge of ¢ he-other 
Me 78 a pad Theecritus and rang rai in their B bul 
oba 


P ha conliftent with Pr 
yeuinterer Poet to bring a great Number 
eae re a Ir is alfo confiftent with Truth; 


s who have. treated. of -Rutal 
ey pa epherd only tended a: whole Fleck, 
whe was often very confiderable. In Theocritus, a young 
Shepherd applies his to the wild Beafts, and defires 
them to conlider the Weaknefs of his. Age, and that he 
was intrufted wit ‘the ¢ of many Cattle. "Tis there. 
fore very natural to think that the Shepherds of Two 
Flocks come together 5. 

Compul:rantque greges Corydon é Thyrfis in wwe dy 
and that their Amufements help ‘em to Pafs away the 
time, and diflipate their Wearinefs ; 

Dum tenera attondent. fima virgulta capella. 






This Extras: will becontinued in our-neet, 
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t 0 ve E. 
Ather Bonnanni known by feveral other 
awed fly pub tid 4 Book, containing a 
foription of all the dros that are kept in the 
Romhn Gollege. 

Mafcendacdibechertinane ; peo pate 2 P. -Athanafio Kir- 
chere i Grilegie Remand S. F. jam pridem inteptum , muper 
te wubbum, defcriptum, & ae ibafiratum, 2 P. 
Pb. Bennenni 8. F. Fol. Paes. 39 

Gelle&tion is divided ‘into “Twelve Claffes. tn 
the Two firft, the Author treats of Idols, Vows, Offer- 
ings, and Inftruments which the Ancients ufed in their 
Sacrifices: Inthe Third and Fourth, he ff ae he 
thres, Sepulchral Infcriptions , and Lanvps h 
contains an Explication of many Antick Pieces , Tuch as 
—_ to write with, Bodkins ufed od by Wo , Pendants, 
Armille, Buckles, Rings, Seals, tiem a The Sixth 
is s Defcription of many Sronies, other “runes, on 
which Nature has beftow'd a ot peek, atiy -The Au- 

ma iga 

with fome she Adiinals. In 
ated ‘enth, Mathematical 

a Marbles, and Mean Smail {ales in'the ‘the E. 


nth And She Shells in the Twelfth. All thefe — 
tions are wlora'd with many Copper-Cuts. 
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?P. A R I se 
B*Arher Alexandre, havi publi Blevesi i Veohuinies in 


Foljo at feveral times, Eight concerning Ecclefiaftical 
ee , Two concerning Dogmatical and Moral Theo. 
, anda ppg reer upon. the Four Gofpels, has 
net put outa T Volume 5. viz..\A Literal and 
Moral tholiek, Epa upon St. Paul's Epiftles, and the Se. 
mn Cateat: syn This Commentary: is not full of 
a sprites tho’ the Author mentions 
the diffe erfions , “that deferve to be taken Notice 
of, and the ¢ various Opinions of the Ancient and Modern 
Commentators... He prefers the Explications, which a 


pear to him more agreeable to the. Literal Senfe of the 


Scripture , without blaming thofe which he does not a 

Lauchbe “ voids a ions that are only proper to 
exercile Divints.. He explains the 
Moral Senfe by the ae of the Fathers, without 
running into troublefome and improper Digreffions. He 
cenfures the Corruption of Manners, and the Relaxation 
. a Chriftian Difcipline, and appears wy rigid in his 

orality. 


coment Literalis Cr Moralis in omnes Epifiolas Santhi 


Pauli , em Catholicas. Aultore R. P. F. Natali 
yi Onda FF. Predicaterum, in Sacra Facultate 
tion of Moliere’s Works has been newly. ub» 
oe eels 120, ’Tisthe ‘the 
oe, oe has not only a Faules 


ae in tie, ao but alfo inferted many Verfes, 


altered in fome Bditions made 
tes Bete, he has added feveral Pieces 
ing 0 ster s Works. 


1. He has prefixed to this 


Cal Life of that Author, Gnuin bay BA abso 
Ste a Ln he Ane 

the ame Writer, 2, In the Fourth Volume he has 

fe st thn. ond oten Semely » Entitled mphit Mirbliride, 

the that Piece. 3. He has 

co een +. wa becheog spate Taira 

Weir dach as Ee Rapin, M. eae? ea M. 

concerning the Pe 
hare and his Werks ¢ belides feveral lee 


igrams, 
and other Pieces of Poetry, pv borh in Frocraad tate, tae 


were made upon the Author when he died, 


Anew Prach Teantcion ofthe Alcoran is to be printed 


in — a 





ae 


Page 38. Col. 2. Lif. 50. for Fermentations read Famene 
a 


- 
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